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his annual visits to Cowes met with no immediate fulfil-
ment. She did not want to tell him so herself, and Sir
Edward could not screw himself up to deliver this austere
message, or, if he did, the Emperor could not believe his
ears, for he continued to pay them for three more years yet.
To establish a formal and ratified treaty with England
was certainly his paramount ambition, and when next he
came over, in the summer of 1893, ^e was getting very
anxious about the isolation of Germany, for France and
Russia were forming a friendship which seemed highly
ominous and encircling, and the welcome given to the
French fleet at Cronstadt, which he had found so dis-
agreeable, had been echoed by the enthusiastic popular
reception given to the Russian fleet at Toulon. He did
not like it at all; but, on the other hand, he had high hopes
that England might be equally uneasy about her isolation,
for Russia in the Pamirs and the Balkans, and France in
Egypt and on the Congo, were pursuing very provocative
anti-British policies. That was to the good.

This year, for the first time, the Emperor brought with
him in his suite Count Philip von Eulenburg, a man
twelve years older than himself, and now his Minister at
Munich. He had first met Eulenburg in 1886, when he
was twenty-seven years old, and a very intimate relation,
reeking of romance and sentimentality and artistic
aspirations, had at once sprung up between the two.
Prince William had poured into it that side of his nature
which had long been repressed by his stern upbringing,
and which in a more happily constituted man would have
ripened in friendship with his wife or with other women.
But Dona never could be his intellectual or artistic
comrade, since she was quite destitute of the endowments